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up the Rivers Kwbra and Chadda. 
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beautifully adapted for the purpose intended. Most of her officers 
were carefully selected, and I have in particular to mention the 
conduct and the assistance I derived from the chief mate, the 
chief engineer, and the surgeon. Of my own party, I can hardly 
speak in too high terms of the ability or the behaviour of Mr. 
May, who contributed greatly towards the success of the expedi- 
tion ; and I had in Mr. J. T. Dalton a very active zoological as- 
sistant. To one more person I must allude, namely, the Rev. S. 
Crowther, who, by his amiable character, his unassuming behaviour, 
and the quiet, yet perfect manner in which he discharged his duties, 
endeared himself to all on board. 

In conclusion I would only remark that, from all appearances, 
there is less war and turmoil and greater feeling of security along 
the river than formerly, as detached huts and patches of cultivated 
ground are now to be seen all along the banks, none of which, I 
am assured by Mr. Crowther, existed during his visit in 1841. 
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IV. — A Journey from El-Medina to Mecca doion the " Darb el 
Sharki " on the Eastern Road {hitherto unvisited hy Europeans) 
in September 1853. By Richard F. Burton, Lieut. Bombay 
Army. 

Read, March 12, 1855. 
To the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, London. 

Sir, — At 8 a.m. on Wednesday 31st August the camel-shaykh 
suddenly appeared, warning us that we must lose no time in load- 
ing. All started up, and at 9 I found myself standing opposite 
the Bab el Misri, or eastern gate of the city, surrounded by my 
Madani friends, who had accompanied me thus far on foot, to 
take leave with customary politeness. After many affectionate 
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embraces and parting mementos, we mounted. In company with 
some Turks and Meccans (for Shaykh Masud had a string of 9 
camels) we passed through the Bab el Saghir, or " little gate," of 
the Munakhah suburb, near the castle, and turned our course 
towards the N. On our right lay the palm groves which conceal 
this part of the city, and far to the left rose the domes of Hamzah's 
Mosques at the foot of Mount Ohod. 

After an hour's slow marching towards the N. and N.E. we fell 
into the Nejd road, and came to a place of fame called Ghadir, 
^j Jk*)1) or " the Basin." * Here historians locate the battle of 

Boas, celebrated in the pagan days of El-Medina (circa a.d. 
615). It is a hollow in the plain, and conducts the drainage 
towards the northern hills. The skirts of Ohod still limited the 
prospect to the left ; on the right was the well of Rashid, and the 
little whitewashed dome of Ali-el-Urays, a holy man whose tomb 
is visited by devotees. There we halted for a while, and turned 
round to enjoy a parting view of the Holy City. All the pilgrims 
dismounted, and took a fond and yearning leave of the venerable 
minarets and the green dome, to them the most interesting spot 
on earth. 

Remounting, at noon we crossed &fiumara, which runs, accord- 
ing to my camel-shaykh, from N. to S., proving that we were now 
emerging from the Medina basin. The sky began to be clouded 
over, although the air was still full of simum, held to be unwhole- 
some here from the alternation of hot blasts from the plains and 
cold draughts from the hills. Travelling over a rough, stony, and 
thorny path, we arrived about 2 p.m. at the stream of lava heard of 
by Burckhardt.t The aspect of the country was strictly volcanic, 
abounding in basalt and in scorije more or less porous. The lava 
appeared in a large broad band, black and veiled with drift sand ; 
a considerable portion is probably concealed, which makes the 
descriptions of the Arab historians sound exaggerated. I made 
diligent inquiries about the existence of active volcanoes in this 
part of El Hejaz, but no one could tell me of any. 

At 5 p.m., travelling towards the E., we entered a bughaz or 
pass, which follows the course of a wide fiumara, walled in on 
both sides by steep and barren hills — the portals of a region too 
wild even to support Bedouins. The torrent-bed was in places 
narrow, with abrupt turns, and the drift of stones showed that 
after rains a violent stream, sometimes 7 feet deep, runs from 
S.E. and E. to W. and N.W. Water is at all times close to the 



* Dictionaries translate the word "pool;" here it is applied to places where 
water stagnates after rain. 

f Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 21 7. The Swiss traveller was prevented by sick- 
ness from visiting it. 
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surface, as evidenced by a sparse growth of acacia, camel-grass, 
and the diim or Theban palm. In some parts I remarked what 
is technically called " hurrah," " holes," dug for water like wells 
in the sand, and my guide assured me that there is a spring flow- 
ing from the rocks. 

After the long and sultry afternoon, beasts of burden began to 
sink in numbers, and troops of Takruri pilgrims disputed with 
flights of rakham * the precious morsels. Two hours' slow marching 
up the fiumara eastward led us to an abrupt turn towards the S. 
We then left it for rising ground. Already it was growing dark. 
An hour, however, elapsed before we saw at a distance the 
twinkling lights and heard the watch-cries of our camp. It was 
pitched in a hollow among hills, and was in excellent order ; the 
pacha's pavilion surrounded by his soldiery and guards disposed 
in tents, with sentinels regularly posted around the outskirts of 
the encampment. One of our men, whom we had sent forward, 
met us at the entrance, and led us to an unoccupied spot, where 
we unloaded the camels, raised our canvas house, lighted fires, and 
prepared with supper for a good night's rest. Living is simple 
upon such a march. The pouches in and out of the shugduf or 
litter, contain bread, cheese, dates, limes, and water, with which 
you supply yourself when inclined. At certain hours of the day 
ambulant vendors offer you sherbet, lemonade, hot coffee, and 
water-pipes admirably prepared ; and when you halt, provisions 
are cooked, generally boiled rice, or the mixture of rice and 
vetches called "kichri," with a relish of onions or limepickle, and 
rarely a little meat. 

We arrived at our first halting-place, Ja-el-Sharifah, which was 
the rendezvous of the scattered parties of the caravan, at 8 p.m., 
after a march of 22 miles.f This station lies 50° S.E. of El- 
Medina, and belongs rather to Nejd than to El-Hejaz. 

Thursday, September 1. — At 3 a.m. we were roused by the 
roar of the signal gun, struck the tent, loaded the animals, 
mounted, and found ourselves hurrying through a dark pass in the 
hills towards the S.E. It was now our object to obtain a good 
place in the caravan, as travellers generally adhere to that first 
chosen. As might be expected, we met with a variety of minor 

* A foul vulture, or rather kite, with a dirty yellow plume, and wings partly 
black. It is the Ukab of Sindh. 

f A day's journey in Arabia is generally reckoned at 24 or 25 (Arab) miles. 
Abulfeda leaves the distance of a " marhalah" (or manzil, a " station") undeter- 
mined. El Bdrisi reckons it at 30 miles, but speaks of short as well as of long 
marches. The only idea the Bedouin of El-Hejaz, and indeed of Arabia generally, 
has of distance is the " saat " or hour's walk, and the manzil or stage. The for- 
mer varies from 2 to 3 J miles, and the latter from 15 to 25. Twelve hours' march- 
ing, with an occasional halt for the sake of the camels, is considered good average 
work. 
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accidents, camels falling, gugglets breaking, shugdufs bumping 
against one another, and plentiful bad language. We travelled 
on till 6 a.m., at which hour we emerged from the black pass. 
The sun rose upon us, disclosing a large hollow basin of coarse 
gravel, resting upon hard clay. It is about 5 miles broad by 12 
long, collects the waters of the high grounds after rain, and dis- 
tributes its surplus through an exit towards the N.W., in the 
low undulating hills that surround it. At the entrance we dis- 
mounted, prayed, breakfasted, and then proceeded to cross the 
plain. Even at this early hour the country reeked with abundant 
vapour, extracted by the fiery breath of the simum. About 
noon, however, the sky again became cloudy, and nought of colour 
remained, but that white haze, dull, but glaring withal, which is 
the prevailing day-tint in these regions. At this hour we reached 
a narrowing of the basin, where from both sides " irk " or low 
hills stretched their last spurs into the plain. But after half a 
mile it again widened to about half its previous breadth. At 
2 p.m. we turned our course towards the S.W., ascended stony 
ground, and one hour afterwards found ourselves in a desolate, 
rocky flat, among the hills called JVlahattah * Ghurab. That 
day our route was unusually winding, and the distance travelled 
over did not exceed 24 miles. Ghurab lies amongst the irregular 
masses of hill which lead to the highlands of Nejd, 10" 8. W. from 
our last night's resting-place. Here we found water in some 
wells at a distance of about 2 miles, and had to pay 10 piastres 
for a couple of skins' full. The irregular cavalry has a pernicious 
practice of occupying water in force, and of compelling travellers 
to be generous or to die of thirst. We passed a pleasant evening 
at Ghurab. I began to like the old Shaykh Masud, who, on his 
part, thought me worthy to hear his battles, his genealogy, and 
his family affairs. The rest of the party could not repress their 
contempt when they heard me putting divers questions about 
torrents, hills, and the directions of places. " Let the Father of 
Mustachios f be," said the old man ; " he is friendly with the 
Badu, and knows better than you all ! " 

Friday, September 2nd. — The hateful signal gun awoke us at 
1 a.m., and we travelled drowsily for 4 hours, through utter dark- 
ness, over a country which, to judge from the stumbling of the 
camels, was rough and stony. At half-past 5 a.m. we entered a 

* " Mahattah " means a spot where you take down luggage, i.e. a station. By 
some Hejazis it is used in the sense of a halting-place where you spend an hour or 
two. 

t The Bedouins of El-Hejaz belong for the most part to the Shafei school, which 
delights in clipping or even in shaving the moustachios and the perioral region. 
Like all Arabs they must have a nickname for every one of God's creatures. 
" Khalik ma el Badu " — a friend with the Bedouin— is a proverbial saying, and 
means that you are no greasy burgher. 
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spacious basin, at least 6 miles in breadth, overgrown with 
acacia- trees — mere vegetable mummies — and camel-grass: in 
many places it showed a water-mark, and here and there the 
ground was pitted with recently dried-up pools. After an hour's 
rapid march we toiled over a rugged harrah or ridge, composed 
of broken and detached blocks of basalt and scoriae, fantastically 
piled up and dotted thinly with thorn-trees. Shaykh Masud went 
to and fro along the' line of camels, addressing his charges with a 
" Place yourselves forward " (in the litter) as we ascended, and 
" Throw yourselves backward " during the descent. I know not 
which to admire the most, the circumstance of our shugduf not 
slipping over the crupper, or the sure-footedness of our drome- 
daries. The animals stepped from block to block slowly and 
staidly, assuring themselves of their forefeet before they trusted 
all their weight to advance. They moaned, however, piteously, 
for the sudden turns of the path puzzled them ; the descent was 
even more troublesome than the ascent ; the rocks were hot and 
cutting, deep holes yawned between the blocks, and now and then 
an acacia would catch the shugduf, almost overthrowing the 
hapless bearer' by the suddenness and the tenacity of its grasp. 
This passage took place during daylight ; but we had many at 
night, which I shall not describe, nor forget. 

Descending the ridge, we entered another hill-encircled basin 
of gravel and clay. In many places piles of basalt and crumbling 
streaks of hornblende schist, disposed edgeways, green within 
and suuburnt to blackness, cropped out of the ground. At 
10 30 a.m. we found ourselves in an "acacia barren," one of 
those thorny places that pilgrims dread, and which give rise to 
many scenes, comic as well as tragic. On the left the road was 
flanked by an iron wall of basalt. Noon brought us to another 
ridge, whence we descended into a second wooded basin sur- 
rounded by hills. We were persecuted by the simum, and the 
air was filled with those majestic pillars of sand so graphically 
described by Abyssinian Bruce. At 1 p.m. we crossed a fiumara, 
and in an hour afterwards we pursued the course of a second. 
Old Masud called this the Wadi el Rahnah, and assured me that 
it runs from the E. and the S.E. in a northern and north-westerly 
direction to the Medina plain. Early in the afternoon we reached 
a diminutive flat on the bank, or rather a wide bulge in the torrent- 
bed : around it were hills everywhere, except about the road, 
which we could see running into the far distance, over a " mahjar " 
or stony ground, black as usual in El-Hejaz. Some opined that 
the caravan would cross the mahjar and halt beyond it. We 
were soon tired of discussion, alighted, and, in a burning sun, 
pitched the tent. Shaykh Masud called the place " Hijriyah ;" 
according to my computation it is 25 miles and S.E. 22" from 
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Ghurab. We found an abundance of water, and in the evening 
were rewarded for our disappointment in not seeing the new moon 
by the prospect of a fine nimbus discharging its blessed load on 
the western hills. 

Saturday, Sept. 3. — We loitered at El-Hijriyah, though the 
camel-shaykh warned us that we had a long day's march to make. 
At 7 a.m. we crossed the grim mahjar by a cruel footpath, and at 
9 struck into a broad fiumara which runs from E. towards the 
N.W., its bed overgrown with acacia, the senna plant, different 
species of euphorbia, the wild capparis, and the duni palm. Up 
this line we travelled the whole day. About 6 p.m. we came upon 
a basin at least 12 miles wide, which absorbs the water of the ad- 
jacent hills. Accustomed as I have been to mirage, a long thin 
line of salt efflorescence appearing at some distance on the plain 
below us, when the shades of evening began to fall thicker, com- 
pletely deceived me. Even the Arabs appeared divided in opinion. 
Beyond, upon the horizon, rose dark fortlike masses of rock, 
which I mistook for buildings, the more readily as Shaykh Masud 
had informed me that we were approaching a populous place. 
At last, descending a long steep hill, we entered upon the plain, 
and discovered our error by the craunching of camels' feet upon 
large curling flakes of a nitrous salt, overlying caked mud. 
Hereabouts the Arabs call this phenomenon " bahr milh," — a sea 
of salt; in other places it is known as the "bahr bila ma," or 
waterless sea. Those civilised birds, the crow, kite, and martin, 
now warned us that we were in the vicinity of a town. It was 
not, however, before 11 p.m. that we entered the confines of El- 
Suwayrkiyah— a fact most patent to us by the stumbling and 
falling of the dromedaries over the ridges of dried clay disposed 
chequer-wise upon the fields. Then came other obstacles, such as 
garden wallsj wells, and hovels, so that midnight had elapsed be- 
fore our weary animals reached their rcsting-piace. 

Sunday, Sept. 4. — Rising betimes in the morning, I proceeded 
to inspect the town of El-Suwayrkiyah. It is situated about 28 
miles from Hijriyah, and, according to my reckoning, 99 miles 
along the road from El-Medina. Its bearing from our last station 
was S.W. 11°. Some geographers, therefore, place it much too 
far towards the centre of Arabia. Here the territory of the 
Meccan sherif begins, and the pachalik of El-Medin& ends. 

The town is small, consisting of about 100 houses. It is built 
upon the side and at the base of a mass of basalt, which rises 
abruptly as though raised by the hand of man from the clayey 
plain. The summit is converted into a fortalice — in these lands 
no town can lack one — by a rough bulwark of stones piled up, 
so as to make a parapet. The lower part of the settlement is 
also protected by a mud wall with the usual semicircular towers. 
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Inside there is a bazar well supplied with meat, principally 
mutton, by the Bedouins of the neighbourhood, and dates, wheat, 
and barley are grown near the town. There is little to describe in 
the narrow streets or the mud houses, which are essentially Arabian. 
Outside, the country bears traces of cultivation, the fields are 
divided by ridges and stone walls, there are some fine palm- 
plantations, and the wells are numerous. The water is not deep 
below the surface, but it has a brackish taste, sensible enough 
after a day's use, and the effects are emphatically the reverse of 
chalybeate. 

The town is inhabited by the Beni Husayn Sayyids, a race of 
schismatics, noticed by Burckhardt.* They claim the allegiance 
of all the Bedouin tribes around, and pay fealty, in name only I 
was told, to the Meccan sherif. 

• We made a half-halt at El-Suwayrkiyah, and, determining to 
have a small feast, I bought some fresh dates and a sheep for a 
dollar and a half. Arab travellers consider liver and fry a dish 
to set before a shaykh ; on this occasion, however, our enjoyment 
was marred by the brackishness of the water — a civic feast would 
lose by being washed down with a thin solution of Epsom salts. 

At 10 a.m. we started in a south-easterly direction, and tra- 
velled over a plain thinly dotted with desert vegetation. At 1 p.m. 
we came to a basaltic ridge, and then entering a long depressed 
line of country, which could scarcely be called a valley, paced 
down it 5 tedious hours. The simum, as usual, was blowing, and 
it seemed to affect every one's temper. At 6 p.m., before the light 
of day had faded, we traversed a rough and troublesome ridge. 
Descending it, our course lay in a southerly direction ; the road 
was flanked on the left by low hills of red sandstone and bright 
porphyry. About an hour afterwards we came to a long basalt- 
field, through whose blocks we threaded our way slowly and pain- 
fully, for it was now dark. At 8 p.m. the camels began to stumble 
over the little divisions of the wheat and barley fields, and pre- 
sently we came to our halting-place — a large village called El- 
Sufayna. The plain was already dotted with tents and lights. 
These belonged to the Baghdad caravan, whose route here falls 
into the Darb el Sharki. It consists of a few Persians, Kurds, 
and tribes contiguous to the capital of the Caliphs, collects en 
route the people of north-eastern Arabia, Wahhabis, and others, 
and is escorted by the Agayl tribe of Bedouins and the fierce 
mountaineers of Jebel Shamar. Scarcely was our tent pitched 

* Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 239. " In the Eastern Desert, at 3 or 4 days' 
journey from Medina, lives a whole Bedouin tribe called Beni Aly, who are all of 
the Persian creed." The traveller, however, confounds the Beni Husayn Sayyids of 
El-Suwayrkiyah with the Beni Ali Bedouins who live about Kuba, near El- 
Medinii. 
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when the distant spitting of musketry and an ominous beating of 
the kettle-drums announced a disturbance. The Baghdad caravan, 
it afterwards appeared, though not more than 2000 in number, 
men, women, and children, had been proving to the Damascus 
caravan that, being perfectly ready to fight, they were not going 
to yield in any point of precedence. From that time the two 
bodies encamped at a distance about a mile one from the other. 
We had travelled 17 miles. The direction of El-Sufayna from 
our last halting-place was S.E. 5°. Though it was dark when 
we encamped, the Shaykh Masud set out to water his moaning 
camels, who had not quenched their thirst for 3 days. He re- 
turned in a melancholy mood, having been charged by the soldiers 
at the well 40 piastres (8s.) for the luxury. 

Monday, Sept. 5. — After a delightfully cool night we arose at 
5 30 a.m. and prepared to start. There is nothing to see in the 
village of El-Sufayna : it consists of 50 or 60 mud-built, flat-roofed 
houses, surrounded by the usual mud rampart and turrets ; the 
bazar at this season is well supplied, even fowls being pro- 
curable, and the country around produces dates, wheat, barley, 
and maize. 

We travelled towards the S.E. and entered a country destitute 
of the low ranges of hill which from El-Medina hitherto had 
bounded the horizon. After 2 hours' march our camels climbed 
up a precipitous ridge, and then descended into a broad gravel 
plain. From 10 to 11 a.m. our course was southerly, over high 
table-land, and we afterwards traversed for 5h. 30m. a plain which 
bore signs of standing water. This day's march was peculiarly 
Arabic— a " Sahara la Siwahu," as my companions called it, 
"a desert where is no living thing but Allah." The horizon 
was a sea of mirage, and fantastic streams gushed over every 
descent. Gigantic columns of sand whirled about the plain, and 
on both sides of our road were piles of bare rock standing detached 
upon the surface of sand and clay. Here they appear in oval 
lumps heaped up with a semblance of symmetry ; there a single 
boulder stands with its sharp foundation resting upon a pedestal 
of low dome-shaped rocks : all are of coarse pink granite, which 
flakes off in large crusts under the influence of the atmosphere, 
and I remarked one block which could not have been less than 
•'30 feet high. Through these scenes we continued travelling till 
about 4 30 p.m., when the guns suddenly roared a halt. There 
was not a trace of human habitations around us. Shaykh Masud 
guessed correctly the reason of our detention in these inhospitable 
wilds. " Cook your bread," said he, " and boil your coftee, for 
the camels arc a little tired, and the gun will soon sound again." 

Our present station was called the " halting-place of the 
Mutayr," a clan of ruffians which infests these parts. We had 
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passed over about 18 miles of ground, and our present direction 
was S.W. of Sufayna 20°. 

At 10 30 that night we heard the signal of departure, and 
as the moon was still young we prepared for hard work. Our 
course was south-westerly, through what is here called a waar — 
rough ground and thickety plains. The camels tripped and 
stumbled, tossing their litters like cock-boats in a short sea ; at 
times the shugdufs were well nigh torn from their backs by the 
pitiless thorn-trees, and nothing could be wilder or more pic- 
turesque than our passage over the basaltic fields and ridges. 
The morning broke as we entered a wide plain. In many parts 
were traces of water, but no such luxury now met the eye. 
Lines of basalt here and there seamed the surface, and in many 
places wide sheets of tufaceous gypsum, called by the Arabs 
sabkkah, shone like mirrors set in the russet framework of the 
plain. After our fatiguing night, day came on with a sad sensa- 
tion of oppression, and we were disappointed in our expectations 
of water, which usually abounds in this station, as its name " El- 
Ghadir " denotes. At 10 a.m. we pitched our tent, after a march 
of about 20 miles. The direction of the night's journey was 
S.W. 21°. 

Tuesday, Sept. 6. — The Pacha gave the signal for departure at 
6 p.m. We mounted and traversed the eastern plain. A heavy 
shower was falling among the western hills, which sent forth damp 
and dangerous blasts. Between 9 p.m. and the dawn of the next 
day we witnessed a recurrence of the last night's scenes, over a road 
so rugged and dangerous that I wondered how men could prefer to 
travel there by night. But the sturdy camels of Damascus were 
now worn down by fatigue ; they could not endure the sun, and 
our time was so short that we could not afford a day's halt. My 
night was spent upon the front bar of my shugduf, encouraging 
the dromedaries ; and that we had not one fall excited my extreme 
astonishment. At 5 a.m. we entered a wide plain thickly dotted 
with the common thorny trees, in whose strong grasp many a litter 
lost its covering, and not a few were dragged with their screaming 
inmates to the ground. About 5 hours afterwards we crossed a 
high ridge and saw below us the camp of the caravan not more 
than 2 miles distant; and at 11 a.m. we reached the station, 
which is about 24 miles from El-Ghadir, in the direction S E. 
10°. It is called El-Birkat,* or the Tank, from a now ruinous 
receptacle for water built of hewn stone by the Caliph Harun el 
Rashid. The land belongs to a tribe of Bedouins called Utaybah, 
reputed to be the bravest and the most ferocious in El-Hejaz ; 

* In this country a "birkat" maybe an artificial cistern or a natural basin 
smaller than a " ghadir." 

VOIj. XXV. K 
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and the citizens denote their dread of them hy asserting that they 
drink the blood of slain foeraen in order to increase their courage.* 
The Pacha allowed us a rest of 5 hours at El-Birkat. 

Wednesday, Sept. 7. — We left El-Birkat at 4 p.m., and travelled 
eastwards over rolling ground, thickly wooded. There was a net- 
work of paths through the thickets, and the moon was mostly 
clouded : the consequence was almost inevitable loss of way. About 
2 a.m. we began ascending hills in a south-westerly direction, and 
presently fell into the bed of a wide rock-girt fiumara, which runs 
from E. to W. The sands were overgrown with saline and salso- 
laceous plants — Coloquintida, Senna, the Rhazya stricta, and a 
luxuriant variety of the Asclepias gigantea, whose broad leaves 
were cottoned over with mist and dew. At 6 a.m. we left the 
fiumara, and turning to the W., arrived about an hour afterwards 
at the station. " El-Zaribah," "the valley," is an undulating 
plain amongst high granite hills. In many parts it was faintly 
green ; water was close to the surface, and rain stood upon the 
ground. During the night we had travelled about 23 miles, and 
our present station was S.E. 56 of our last. 

Thursday, Sept. 8.— r After eating and sleeping we prepared 
for the ceremony of El-Ihram,f or assuming the pilgrim garb, El- 
Zaribah being the "mikat," or appointed place for the rite. 
Between the noonday and the afternoon prayers we bathed, and 
then the barber shaved our heads ; after which we deposited our 
laical clothes, and invested ourselves with the two long cotton 
cloths, the same as those used in the Cairo baths, which compose 
the religious toilette. Our heads and feet were naked, a state by 
no means suited to the September sun in Arabia ; and a leathern 
purse was the only article we were allowed to carry round our 
necks. Then came long prayers, and a drowsy exhortation to be 
good and faithful pilgrims, to abstain from the enormously long 
list of things forbidden to the faithful at this season, and diligently 
to cry the "Talbiyat" at the height of our voices. This is a 
short prayer which derives its name from the first word of the 
four sentences comprising it. 

Here I am ! (labbayk) Allah ! here am I ! 

No sharer hast thou ; here am I ! 

Verily the praise and the benefit are thine, and the kingdom ! 

Here I am ! O Allah ! here am I ! 



* Some believe this literally, and it is the only suspicion of cannibalism attach- 
ing to El-Hejaz. Possibly such a thing might take place after a fight when more 
than usual Bedouin rancour has been displayed. Who does not remember the 
account of the Turkish officer licking his blade after having sabred the body of a 
Russian spy? 

t El-lhram — literally meaning " the prohibition " — is applied to the ceremony 
of putting on the pilgrim's garb and the dress itself. 
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It is a serious interruption to profitable conversation, for 
whenever you begin talking upon indifferent matters with a 
sensible man, he — if there be hearers — replies by asking what has 
become of your " Talbiyat." And this lasts till the return to 
Mecca from Muna. 

Friday, Sept. 9. — We left El-Zaribah at 3 p.m., travelling 
towards the S.W., and a wondrously picturesque scene met the 
eye. Crowds in the pilgrim dress, whose whiteness glittered upon 
their dark skins, Bedouins galloping their blood camels, fierce 
Wahhabis following their enormous kettle-drum and green flag 
flaunting in the wind, Turkish grandees, fair-haired Syrians, 
sable Africans, chocolate-coloured Indians, and a score of other 
nationalities, all urging their camels wildly and shouting the 
Talbiyat with willing lungs. Looking back at El-Zaribah soon 
after our departure, I saw a heavy nimbus settled upon the hill 
tops, and the growling of distant thunder smote our ears joyfully. 
We had hoped for a shower, but were disappointed by a dust 
storm, which ended with a few heavy drops of rain. 

At 5 p.m. we entered the wide bed of a fiumara, down which 
we were to travel all that night. It varies in breadth from 150 
feet to about f of a mile. Its course, I was told, is towards the 
S.W., and it enters the sea near Jeddah. The channel is a coarse 
sand, with here and there masses of sheet rock ; and it bears in 
some places the vegetation usually found in fiumaras. It is every- 
where flanked by dark and barren buttresses of rock. Half an 
hour's ride brought us to a suspicious-looking place. On the 
right was a precipice, at the base of which flows the stream when 
there is one ; and to this half of the channel was our road limited 
by the stones and thorns that covered the other portion. The left 
almost reflected the right side ; and opposite, the way seemed to 
be barred by piles of hills. Day still smiled upon the upper 
peaks, but the lower slopes and the fiumara bed were already 
curtained with a grey .and sombre shade. 

A damp fell upon the pilgrims' spirits as they approached the 
place. The men ceased their loud prayers, and the very women 
became silent. While still puzzled by this phenomenon, an expla- 
nation was vouchsafed to me. A small curl of blue smoke, like a 
lady's ringlet, on the summit of the right-hand precipice, caught 
my eye ; and simultaneous with the matchlock's echoing crack, a 
high-trotting dromedary in front of me rolled over upon the sands. 
A bullet had split his heart, throwing his rider a goodly somerset 
of 5 or 6 yards. 

Then came a scene of confusion and hurry which jammed the 
whole line into a solid mass. Shrieks, groans, curses, orders and 
counter-orders, with an occasional "phit" and a death-cry — the 
Utaybah seldom missed — lasted about half an hour. At length 

k2 
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the bold Wahbabis beat off the robbers, and our halt was ex- 
changed for a kind of flight, in which all Shaykh Masud's skill 
was barely sufficient to steer our deseit-craft clear of danger. 
That many fell was evidenced by the quantity of boxes and 
baggage strewing the ground. I had no means of ascertaining 
the number of men killed and wounded, reports were so con- 
tradictory and exaggeration so rife. The robbers were said to be 
150 in number. Their object was plunder : they would eat the 
dead camels ; but their principal ambition was to boast, " We, 
the Utaybah, on such a night, stopped the Sultan's mahmal one 
whole hour in the pass." 

That night we travelled down a chasm between dark and 
formidable rocks, and the roughness of the road caused many 
small accidents. Dawn broke whilst we were still in the fiumara, 
which here is about 100 yards wide. The granite hills on both 
sides were now less precipitous, and the borders of the torrent 
were natural quays of stiff clay, which showed a water-mark of 
from 12 to 15 feet in height. In many parts the bed was muddy, 
and the moist places as usual caused the camels to fall. We 
then turned northwards, and came in sight of the trees of El- 
Mazik, more generally known as Wadi Laymun, the " Lime- 
valley," from the quantity of its fruit. Here, on the right hand, 
stood the Meccan Sherif's tent, surrounded by his attendants, and 
duly prepared to receive the Pacha of the caravan. We advanced 
about half a mile, and at 8 a.m. encamped temporarily in a hill- 
girt bulge of the fiumara. We had travelled about 24 miles 
from El-Zaribah, and the direction of our present station was 
S.W. 50°. 

Saturday, Sept. 10. — Shaykh Masud warned us that we should 
only have 4 hours' halt, as it would be advisable to precede the 
great body of pilgrims. After breaking our fast upon the produce 
of the lime, the pomegranate, and the date trees, we sallied forth 
to enjoy the sight of verdure and listen to the melody of flowing 
waters. A line of the great Arabic poet Lebid — 

Time-worn as primal writ that dents the mountain's flinty face, 

led me to suspect the existence of ancient inscriptions in this part 
of El-Hejaz. I had no time, however, for research, and could 
derive no information from my companions. Some months after 
my return to India the Abbe* Hamilton wrote to me that he had 
discovered in Wadi Laymun one of the rock monuments of 
Sesostris (Rhamses II.). Future travellers, therefore, will do well 
to examine this valley, which is accessible and comparatively 
civilized, the citizens of Mecca using it as a picnic and watering 
place. 

Exactly at noon Shaykh Masud seized the halter of the foremost 
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camel, and we started down the fiumara girt with orchards. At 
2 p.m., travelling towards the S.W., we arrived at a point where 
the torrent-bed winds to the right, and, quitting it, we climbed 
with difficulty over a steep ridge of granite. A little before 3 
we entered a large hill-girt plain, which my companions called Sola. 
In some places were clumps of trees, and two or three villages 
warned us that we were approaching a city. Far to the left rose 
the blue peaks of Taif, and the mountain-road was pointed out to 
me. Here I first saw the tree, or rather the shrub, which bears 
the Balm of Gilead (or Mecca), celebrated for its healing, tonic, 
and stomachic properties. At 4 p.m. we came to a steep and 
rocky pass, up which we toiled with considerable difficulty. The 
general face of the country was rising once more, and again pre- 
sented the aspect of numerous basins divided and surrounded by 
hills. As evening approached we halted for prayer, and tried, but 
in vain, to catch sight of Mecca, which lies in a winding valley. 
Then remounting, we journeyed through the darkness of night. 
At about 1 a.m. I was aroused by a universal excitement. 
" Mecca ! Mecca ! " cried some voices ; " The Sanctuary ! O the 
Sanctuary ! " exclaimed others, and all burst into loud " labbay- 
kas," not unfrequently broken by sobs. I looked out from my 
litter, and saw by the light of the southern stars the dim outline 
of a large city, a shade darker than the surrounding plain. We 
were passing over the last ridge by an artificial cut called the 
Saniyah Kudaa. It is flanked on both sides by watch-towers 
which command the entrance to the Darb el Maala, or road lead- 
ing from the N. into Mecca. Thence we passed to the Maaba- 
dah,* or northern suburb, in which the Sherifs palace is built. 
After this, on the left hand, came the deserted abode of the Sherif 
bin Aun, now said to be a " haunted house :" opposite it lies the 
Jannat el Maala, the holy cemetery of Mecca. Thence, turning 
to the right, we entered the Sulaymaniyah or Afghan quarter, 
and exchanging the main road for a bye-path we ascended by 
narrow lanes the rough heights of Jebel Hindi, upon which stands 
a small, whitewashed, crenellated building called a fort. Descend- 
ing, we traversed several dark streets, in some places crowded 
with rude cots supporting dusky figures, and finally, at 2 a.m., we 
heard the shrill cries of joy with which my companion's mother 
received him. From Wadi Laymun to Mecca, according to my 
calculation, the march was about 23 miles, the direction S.E. 45°. 
The following is an itinerary of our marches,! which, protracted 
on Burckhardt's map, offers an error of at most 10 miles : — 

* El Edrisi, and after him Sale, call this place " El Marbaah." I never heard 
the word at Mecca. 

t I paid 20 dollars — advancing half that sum as earnest-money — for two camels 
and part of a beast to carry our water-skins. The shaykh was also bound to 
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Miles. 

1. El-Medina to Ja-el-Sharifah .. S.E. 50° .. 22 

2. Ja-el-Sharifah to Ghurab S.W. 10° .. 24 

3. Ghurab to El-Hijriyah S.E. 22° .. 25 

4. El-Hijriyah to Suwayrkiyah S.W. 11° .. 28 

— 99 miles. 

5. Suwayrkiyah to Sufayna S.E. 5° .. 17 

6. Sufayna to halting-place of the Beni Mutayr S.W. 20° .. 18 

7. Thence to El-Ghadir S.W. 21° .. 20 

8. El-Ghadir to El-Birkat S.E. 10° .. 24 

9. El-Birkat to El-Zaribah S.E. 56° .. 23 

10. El-Zaribah to Wadi Laymun S.W. 50° .. 24 

11. To Mecca S.E. 45° .. 23 

— 149 „ 

Total English miles . . . . 248 

The general face of the country along this line is a succession 
of low plains, here quasi-circular, there irregularly oblong, sur- 
rounded by diminutive hills, cut by fiumaras. Their basins are 
divided by belts of basalt and greenstone. The ridges may 
average from 100 to 200 feet in height ; often they are in the 
form of prisms ; sometimes the summit is a flat plain. The land- 
ward faces of the hills are disposed at a sloping angle, contrasting 
strongly with the precipitous rise of their seaward sides, and 
there does not appear to be any regular range within and parallel 
to the maritime chain. Nowhere have I seen a land richer in 
volcanic and primary formations,* or one where earth's anatomy 
is laid so bare. It is a country of lofty hills, abrupt and vertical, 
with black and barren flanks ribbed with fissures, furrows, and 
dingles, crowned by turreted and castellated heights, with wide 
and formidable chasms between. The predominant formation was 
basalt, here porous and cellular, there black and compact ; again 
coarsely gritty, of a tarry colour, and, when fractured, shining 
with bright points. Hornblende of a fine black abounds at El- 
Medina, and throughout this part of the Hejaz; it generally 
crops out of the ground, presenting edges from which pieces are 
easily detached, and darkened by the sun and air. Greenstone, 
diorite, and actinolite are found, but they are not so abundant as 
those above mentioned. Next to these come the granites, called 

convey us to and from Mount Arafat, but during the whole time he and his son were 
to be supplied with raw or cooked provisions out of my stores. I bought a new 
shugduf or litter for 80 piastres (16s.), and for 15 a shibriyah (cot) for my servant. 
We laid in provisions for 14 days, although the journey never takes more than 12 : 
hut Bedouins are hungry, and pilferers abound. The stores consisted of rice, 
wheat flour (to be kneaded into bread), unleavened bread of two kinds, cheese, 
onions, turmeric, dates, limes, tobacco, sugar, tea, and coffee. We had three 
water-bags, two large and one small ; in this country they demand the traveller's 
utmost attention. Large bar&diyah, or water-gugglets, bought at El-Medina, 
furnished us with ready drink in the litter. 

* I collected a few specimens on the line of march, and, after returning to 
Bombay, submitted them to Dr. Carter (Sec. As. Soc. Bombay), whose name is 
a guarantee of accuracy. 
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in Arabic suwan. Some are of the pink, large-grained kind, be- 
fore described ; others are of a grey colour, exceedingly compact, 
capable of being cut into a smooth surface, and susceptible of high 
polish. This latter is the material of which the Baitullah or 
Kaabah is built. The syenite is generally speaking coarse, but 
there is a rich red kind which at once strikes the eye. I have 
never seen eurite or euritic porphyry but in small pieces, and the 
same may be said of the petrosilex and milk-quartz. In some 
parts, particularly between Yambu and El-Medina, there is an 
abundance of tawny-coloured gneiss, presenting a marked appear- 
ance of stratification. The transition formations are represented 
by a fine calcareous sandstone of a bright yellow, like ochre, 
which is used at Mecca in the external ornamentation of houses, 
bands of this stone being here and there inserted into the courses 
of masonry. There is also a small admixture of the greenish 
sandstone, found so abundantly at Aden. The secondary forma- 
tion is represented by a fine limestone, in some places almost fit 
for the purposes of lithography, and a coarse gypsum, often of a 
tufaceous nature. The coast is wealthy in coralline, of which, 
indeed, the maritime towns are principally built. For the super- 
ficial accumulations and the face of the desert, the reader may be 
referred to any description of the country between Cairo and 
Suez. 

To conclude with a few remarks upon the watershed of El- 
Hejaz. From El-Medina to El-Suwayrkiyah the beds of fiumaras 
abound, generally running from the E. and S.E. towards the W. 
and N.W. From El-Suwayrkiyah to El-Zaribah they cease, 
their place being taken by " Ghadir " or basins, in which water 
stagnates. Beyond El-Zaribah the traveller enters a region of 
Misryal (fiumaras), tending W. and S.W. The water obtained 
by digging is good where the rain is fresh in the fiumaras ; saltish, 
so as at first to taste unnaturally sweet, in the plains ; and bitter in 
the basins and low lands, where nitre effloresces and the water has 
had time to be tainted. 

The country in my humble opinion has a compound slope. It 
falls towards the W., as the direction of the torrent-beds shows. I 
regret not having a better proof than Arab opinion for my belief 
that the country also declines from N. to S. This, as geographers 
are aware, is a disputed point. Ritter, Jomard, and some Arab 
authors make the peninsula rise towards the S. Wall in and 
others support an opposite opinion. But all the modern Arabs 
declare El-Hejaz to be lower than Mesopotamia, assert that 
the general course of water is from N. to S., and believe the 
spring at Arafat to flow underground from Baghdad. 

I beg to propose this profile of the country through which I 
marched : — From the sea to Muguhhal is a gentle rise. The 
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watermarks of the fiumaras show lhat El-Medind is considerably 
above the level of the sea ; and though geographers may not be 
correct in claiming for Jebel Radhwa (near Yambu) a height of 
6000 feet, that elevation does not appear too great for the plateau 
upon which is the Prophet's burial place. From El-Medina to 
El-Suwayrkiyah is another gentle rise, and from this to El-Zaribah 
stagnating waters would argue a level. It is this circumstance 
most probably that has given rise to reports about a perennial lake 
on the eastern boundary of El-Hejaz, in which 1 believe as little 
as in the fiumara turned into a river and placed by Ptolemy be- 
tween Yambu and Mecca. The lake probably owes its existence 
to similar conditions — a heavy fall of rain. Beginning at El- 
Zaribah is a decided fall, which continues with minor intervals 
to the sea. The Arafat torrent sweeps from E. to W. with 
great violence, sometimes carrying away the habitations and even 
injuring the sanctuary of Mecca. 

I venture to hope that the delay in forwarding this paper will 
be attributed to its true cause — the heavy calls upon my time in 
making preparations for penetrating into Eastern Africa. Shortly 
after the hot season I start again from Aden as a Mohammedan 
trader to visit a part of the country whence the Ameer — silly young 
man ! — has determined to avert the danger of Europeans by 
threatening their throats. On my return I will, with your per- 
mission, forward a copy of my notes ; they may be valuable in 
some points, for the country is utterly unknown. But again, un- 
happily for me, it will be impossible to use anything but watch and 
pocket compass. 



V. — Narrative of a Trip to Harar. By Richard F. Burton, 
Lieut. Bombay Army.* 

Mead, June 11, 1855. 

In May, 1849, the late Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, an ardent 
geographer and a warm encourager of adventure, in concert with 
the President and Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
urged upon the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company the desirability of ascertaining the productive 
resources of the Somali country ; but the project lay in abeyance 
until March, 1850, when Sir Charles Malcolm offered the charge 
of an expedition to Dr. Carter, of Bombay, an officer well known 
as surgeon to the ' Palinurus ' during the maritime- survey of 
Eastern Arabia. The state of that gentleman's health and the 

* See Report on the Position of Harar, &c, by Lieut. Barker. Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, -vol. xii. p. 238. — Ed. 



